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these insects, and an alphabetical list of the vegetable and animal 
substances injured by them. 

It will be of great use to agriculturists, and when the author 
feels tempted to issue an edition for the public (the present edition 
of fifty copies is intended for distribution among entomologists 
and entomological societies only) we are ' sure that the work will 
be highly valued. 

Mr. Glover proposes to "publish yearly, or from time to time, 
additional plates, etc., of the same size and in similar style, of any 
new or rare Orthoptera which may be added to our list by the ex- 
peditions or by private enterprise, as likewise, eventually to illus- 
trate all the other orders of insects in a similar manner." 

The Forms op Water.* — Prof. Tyndall leads off in the admi- 
rably projected " International Scientific Series," which we owe to 
the earnest efforts of Prof. Youmans, and the energy and liberality 
of the Messrs. Appleton. "We are so late in noticing the present 
attractive volume that probably most of our readers have bought 
it. Those who have not seen it have a rare treat in store, as it 
fully equals Tyndall's other works in the lucidity and interest of 
its style, and is of special value as giving in a simple, condensed 
form the views of the pioneers in glacial studies. The series com- 
prises a large number of subjects to be treated by the leading sci- 
entists of the old and new world, and when completed will form an 
admirable library of science. 

Physics and PoLiTics.f — This little volume, consisting of six 
essays, may fairly claim, we think, to be considered a valuable 
addition to anthropological literature. It certainly is strictly 
scientific throughout, and commends itself, by its clear statements 
of facts, to the intelligent reader. It is not merely an outline of 
the works of others, or an attempt to popularize the history of the 
human races of prehistoric periods. 

Mif. Bagshot takes up the subject of the very early condition of 
mankind, and while viewing him in a light quit© different from that 
either of Lubbock or Tylor, yet draws the same conclusions : and 

*The Forms of Water in Clouds and Hirers, Ico and Glaciers. By John Tyndall, 
IX.D., F.R.6. With thirty-fire illustrations, etc. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 1872. 
12mo, pp. 192. 

t Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the application of the Principles of "Nat- 
ural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political Society ; by Walter Bagshot, JSDeq., 
New York : D. Appleton & Co : being the Second Volume of the International Scientific 
Series. 
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brings forth more facts for the theory, now established, that man's 
original condition was one of barbarism — one, in which, the bes- 
tial predominated. This theory, in fact, needs no further demon- 
stration, and may be said to be accepted by the scientific world. 

The essence of the argument of the first two essays is that man 
early secured a modicum of law, as shown in selecting one as a 
leader ; and as that tended to bind together each little community, 
so it became powerful and warred successfully with the neighbor- 
ing men, who were held in no restraint, by the natural selection of 
one of superior parts, who would be a leader, by the admiration 
he caused among his fellows.* 

When this " law " was powerful enough to make men mere fac- 
similes of other men, progress was at an end — the imperfectly 
developed civilization crystallized. " Progress," he says " is only 
possible in those happy cases where the force of legality has gone 
far enough to bind the nation together, but not far enough to kill 
out all the varieties and destroy nature's perpetual tendency to 
change." 

This argumentation is carried out more fully in the following 
chapters on " Nation making " and the "Age of Discussion ; " and 
as the author never loses sight of the theory of evolution, " which, 
if it be not proved conclusively, has great probability and great 
scientific analogy in its favor," it is interesting and instructive to 
the scientific reader to see these principles, which are so gener- 
ally applied to mere genera and species, successfully, we think, 
handled in the elucidation of some puzzling anthropological prob- 
lems.— C. C. A. 

Popular Science Monthly.! — After carefully reading this jour- 
nal, since its first appearance nearly a year ago, we can say that 
it is doing a good work for science in this country by commending 
the labors of scientific men, and raising the minds of the laity into 
the scientific atmosphere. Scientific thought is something distinct 
from the average thought of our age and people, whether expressed 

*Mr. Bagshot only proposes to explain how the various nations may have arisen, 
and not how the well worked races b«came so distinctly characteristic as they are. 
Thit subject he touches upon, but only to refer to it. There seems much probability 
however in the suggestion, that natural selection, in races, as in nations, produced the 
differences a» they now exist, but it may be, at an earlier period, when mankind was 
more pithecoid in his nature. 

fThe Popular Science Monthly. Conducted by E. L. Youmans. New York; D. 
Appleton & Co. 8vo. Bach number 128 pp. With illustrations. 



